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GOOD WORDS.—XXXI. 


The pastorate is, in fact, a device for excusing the lay 
members of the church from any genuine activity—treated 
as babes, to be perpetually dry-nursed, they remain babes 
all their lives. And they do not wish to be disturbed. 

JoserH G. ALEXANDER. 


In Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Seventh mo., 1905. 








OF AN ORCHARD. 


Good is an Orchard, the Saint saith, 
To meditate on life and death, 
With a cool well, a hive of bees, 

A hermit’s grot below the trees. 


Good is an Orchard, very good, 

Though one should wear no monkish hood; 
Right good when Spring awakes her flute, 
And good in yellowing time of fruit. 


Very good in the grass to lie 

And see the network ’gainst the sky, 
A living lace of blue and green, 

And boughs that let the gold between. 


The bees are types of souls that dwell 
With honey in a quiet cell; 

The ripe fruit figures goldenly 

The soul’s perfection in God’s eye. 


Prayer and praise in a country home, 
Honey and fruit: a man might come, 
Fed on such meats, to walk abroad, 
And in his Orchard talk with God. 
—Katharine Tynan Hinkson, in the Christian Register. 








THE BETTER WAY. 

[Baccalaureate address to the graduating class of 1905 of 
Swarthmore College, by Joseph Swain, LL.D., president, deliv- 
ered on First-day morning, Sixth month llth, in the Swarth- 
more Meeting House.] 

It is natural in these last days of your college 
course that you should be looking both forward and 
backward. Backward over the pathway you have 
come and which you know so well and love so much; 
thinking of this scene or that by the way and regret- 
ting to leave the dear college days behind, yet look- 
ing forward to the future, full of hope and aspira- 
tion. At such an hour one cannot speak of trivial 
things, but only of those things which are vital in 
vour lives. I shall not hope to say anything new, but 
IT shall hope to say some things which are true. 

It is natural at this time that you should be giving 
much thought to what will be your occupation in life. 
The one who has early had a fixed purpose as to what 
he will do, and has had his life work in mind in plan- 


ning his college work, is fortunate. Those who are 
not so fortunate as to have a fixed bent naturally 
weigh well all the possible openings to them before 
entering their life work. Are you giving the same 
thought and care to the consideration of what is the 
purpose and end of your life? Are you making your 
calling and work subservient to living the best life 
which it is possible for you to live 4 

If you want to know what in life is worth while, 
think of the things that count when the journey is 
ended. As I speak to you to-day on “ The Better 
Way,” I am not thinking of the calling you intend 
to pursue, for the ways are many by which people 
may earn a livelihood and live a wholesome life. I 
am thinking of what your ideals should be and the 
manner by which you will realize them. What I 
wish to say 1 shall give in answer to these questions. 
First, what are the ways by which men seek to live 
a happy life? Second, what is the better way? 
Third, what are some of the cardinal virtues which 
one must practice who seeks this way ? 

I think I may assume that all normally constituted 
beings desire, and rightly so, to live a happy life. 
There are many ways by which men seek it. First, 
there is the way of idleness. This is an attempt to 
secure the pleasures of rest without the effort which 
justifies rest and makes it welcome. Any one who 
has observed even casually the results of idleness on 
the deeds of men, realizes that work makes even evil- 
minded men less dangerous. If you need proof of 
this statement read the morning papers after a na- 
tional holiday. Or better still, follow the career of 
the man who makes in health every day a holiday, 
and you are sure to find a man who is on the decline. 
An important principle for our guidance in life is a 
thorough realization of the law that nothing that is 
worth having is to be had without work. When this 
law has been completely accepted and becomes a part 
of our moral fiber, other things will be added unto 
us. 
One thing which is common to all those who have 
lived a happy and useful life is that they have learned 
to work. In my experience with student life I have 
time and time again observed that those students 
who are making the greatest efforts to comply in all 
respects with the highest standards of the college, 
both in and out of the class room, are those that are 
securing the greatest happiness in college. The stu- 
dent who from idleness fails in his studies, who is 
living out of harmony with the spirit of his college, 
is the student who becomes dissatisfied with himself 
and disgruntled toward others. 

I once knew a man who had never known what it 
was to be required to work. He had all the opportu- 
nities of education and travel; he was a college grad- 
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uate, and had spent much of his time in foreign lands. 
The most select company was not only open to him, 
but he was a much-sought man. He had a refined na- 
ture and cultivated tastes. He had all the instincts 
and bearing of a gentleman. He was very wealthy, 
but his money had come to him without effort. No 
well-defined purpose took hold of his life. He did 
not experience that keen enjoyment of the man who 
achieves, through his labors, something for himself 
and humanity. The rich who allow their wealth to 
lead them into an indolent and useless life, are no 
more happy than the indolent poor. The prosperous 
and happy men of wealth are generally so because 
they have known how to work and use their money 
for the welfare of humanity. 

There is the way of sensuality. The question here 
is, How much pleasure can we secure from the five 
senses? ‘There is legitimate pleasure that comes 
from them. Without them we should be senseless 
indeed. They are for our use and edification. It is 
abuse of the senses which results in sensuality. En- 
joyment which comes from the cultivated eye or ear 
is right and proper. So long as these senses are used 
in the way nature intended they should be used, they 
bring joy and strength. One who has visited the 
ruins of Pompeii and Rome and has witnessed evi- 
dences of the sensual excess of the Romans cannot 
doubt that sensuality had its due share in the down- 
fall of the Empire and the departure of its ancient 
glory. The words of Paul are as true in the history 
of this nation as in the history of the individual; that 
“they that are after the flesh do mind the things of 
the flesh, but they that are after the spirit the things 
of the spirit. For to be carnally-minded is death, but 
to be spiritually-minded is life and peace.” 

There is the way of the gambler. By the grosser 
forms of gambling it is safe to say that you will not 
be tempted. But all of us are tempted by its ele- 
ments of chance to secure something for nothing, 
which is the principle of gambling. The spirit of 
gambling is too prevalent in our business life of to- 
day. It is because men want to get something for 
nothing that so many scoundrels are successful in get- 
rich-quick schemes. The fundamental difference be- 
tween the one deceiving and the one deceived is of 
degree; both are trying to secure unearned wealth. 
Money has a real market value, and when one tries 
to secure for it an unnatural value, the element of 
chance and gambling enters. 

If you would see the debasing influence of the 
gambling spirit when raised to its highest power, go 
to Monte Carlo. The drawn features; the marks of 
selfish greed; the feverish haste and the determina- 
tion of despair which marks the faces of the players, 
without a vestige of joy in either success or failure 
—all these tell but too plainly the unrest and unsatis- 
factory results of such a life. Fifteen minutes of this 
scene is enough to make one sick at heart and warn 
him of its folly and sin. 

“Tn all forms of gambling to win is to lose, for the 
winner’s integrity is placed in jeopardy, and to lose 
is to lose, for the loser throws good money after bad, 
and that, too, is demoralizing. The appeal to chance 


good cause. 








and the spirit of speculation, whatever form it may 
take, is adverse to individual prosperity. It makes 
for personal degeneration, and therefore for social 
decay.” 

There is the way of social ambition. ‘“ Those who 
walk in it,”’ says Vandyke, “ have their eyes fixed on 
numerous prizes, such as titles of honor, public office, 
large acquaintance with prosperous people, the repu- 
tation of leading the fashion. But the real satisfac- 
tion they get out of it is simply the feeling of no- 
toriety, the sense of belonging to the circle to which 
ordinary people are not admitted; to whose doings 
the world just for this reason, pays envious atten- 
tion.” Unless there is a worthy motive behind the 
desire for such success one does not need to compete 
for any of these prizes to see their emptiness. Not 
all that compete in the race are to be condemned; 
social distinction may be a means to an end. 

There is the way of avarice. I have no sympathy 
with those people whograil against wealth. The man 
who by honest methods, by self-denial, by good judg- 
ment, by hard work, by legitimate investments, has 
amassed a fortune, has my great respect, because I 
believe him to be a good example to others and a true 
helper of humanity. Especially is this true when 
money earned in this way is used in some great and 
You and I might readily name those 
who have lived and who are now living most exem- 


plary lives, who have accumulated large possessions. 


and who have blessed and are blessing society, both 
in the accumulation of wealth and in giving it to no- 
ble purposes. 

The ways are infinite by which men consciously or 
unconsciously seek to live a happy life. These ways 
are all open to you, but my prayer for you to-day is, 
that you may find yourself “ the better way.” If so, 
it will be a virtuous, useful and happy one. 

There are many ways which are not safe to travel, 
but that way is best which is chosen because it 
reaches the end that has been deliberately selected as 
serving one’s highest life. 

President Hyde has written a little book on the 
“Cardinal Virtues.” He says material things and 
natural appetites are in themselves neither good nor 
bad. They become good when rightly related, and 
the cardinal virtues are the principles of such right 
relation. These virtues are wisdom, justice, courage, 
temperance. Wisdom has been defined in the sense 
of proportion; the power to see clearly one’s ends, 
and their relative worth, to subordinate lower ends 
to higher without sacrificing the lower altogether, 
and to select the appropriate means to one’s end, tak- 
ing just so much of the means as will best serve these 
ends, no more, and no less. Wisdom looks to the end 
and finds the means of reaching it. 

If one lived alone in the world, wisdom would be 
the principal virtue, but as one must live in society, 
he must consider his relations to others, and so we 
have the second virtue, namely, justice. “ Justice 
requires the subordination of the individual to the 
interests of society, in the same way that wisdom re- 
quires subordination of a particular desire to the per- 
manent interest of the individual to whom it belongs. 
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For this individual is a part of society in the same 
vital way in which a single desire is a part of the in- 
dividual. To indulge a single desire at the expense 
of the permanent self is folly, and to indulge a single 
individual, whether myself or another, at the expense 
of society, is unjust.” 

Justice demands that you treat all classes of so- 
ciety as men and women and not things. If you 
want to test yourself in this virtue ask yourself how 
you are treating those who are less fortunate in their 
opportunities in life. If you think of your hack 
driver as merely a means to an end; if you think of 
your porter as merely a labor-saving machine for 
your convenience, then you are essentially a selfish 
and self-centered being, and you are continually un- 
just to your fellows. Justice demands that you 
grant to every human being every right which you 
claim for yourself. You may be sure that you will 
reap what you sow, and every act of injustice will re- 
coil upon you. 

“One of the most important forms of justice is 
honesty in service and material goods. To be honest 
means that we refuse to be partners in a trade or 
transaction in which we would not willingly accept 
its consequences to all partners, provided we were in 
their place.” Of all the grosser forms of injustice 
which grow out of stealing and lying, I need not 
speak, but we all need to guard ourselves from its 
lower forms as well. There is no sharp demarkation 
between robbing a man of his material possessions 
and not giving him his dues as a man, in the thousand 
little relationships where you may be just or unjust. 
Injustice in one line will as surely recoil on the un- 
just as it will in the other. Because of the supreme 
importance of justice among men, we have the great 
machinery of our courts to insist that we act justly 
or else that we suffer from our injustice before the 
law. 

If men Were purely intellectual beings, wisdom and 
justice would perhaps be sufficient, but they are also 
endowed with feelings, and these give rise to pleasure 
or pain. We need courage to endure the pain which 
the pursuits of wisdom and justice involve, and tem- 
perance to cut off pleasures which are inconsistent 
with the end which wisdom and justice set before us. 
If you would form good habits, you must in a thou- 
sand ways learn to say “no” to the dictates of your 
feelings, and have the courage to bear whatever of 
trial or pain may come to you in the fulfillment of the 
ends of wisdom and justice. It may be pain- 
ful to meet promptly your appointments and obliga- 
tions. It may be painful to leave home and friends. 
It may be painful to place one’s self in opposition to 
the views of others, but courage demands that we en- 
dure the pains that the ends of our largest life re- 
quire. May you meet your daily battles with all the 
courage of the true soldier. 

Temperance, like courage, is a subordinate virtue. 
It has for its end the restriction of harmful pleasures 
which would stand in the way of the realization of 
the ends of wisdom and justice. Eating, of itself, is 
all right, but eating too much, while it may give 
pleasure—temperance forbids. Pleasure is not a true 


guide. A certain kind of pleasure may come through 
the use of strong drink, the use of tobacco, snuff, mor- 
phine or cocaine, but that does not make them good 
for us. If their use stands in the way of living in ae- 
cordance with wisdom and justice, the temperate man 
will deny himself the pleasure which their use brings. 
The better the results of these pleasures are under- 
stood, the more we realize that we find safety only in 
total abstinence. If it is worth while for athletes to 
have training rules in order that they may succeed 
in athletic contests, it is worth while to have training 
rules for the more important contests of life. Tem- 
perance demands that we shall look to the end and 
deny ourselves the pleasures which do not subserve 
these ends. 

You are free to choose your own way among the in- 
finite ways that are open to you, but if what has been 
said is true, you must choose wisely, decide justly, 
act courageously and temperately. You will follow 
the way of faith and duty. The history of nations, 
families and individuals shows that those who have 
lived peacefully and happily and were loved and hon- 
ored by their fellowmen, have practiced the cardinal 
virtues. They have had faith in God and man. They 
have served their fellowmen. They have “ overcome 
evil with good.” They have revered the sacred influ- 
ence of the home. They have not been anxious for 
themselves; they have thought more about their du- 
ties.than their rights. They have lived close to na- 
ture. They have been humble, truth-loving and rev- 
erent. They have been hopeful, patient, “ not sloth- 
ful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
You may find and follow “ the better way,” recogniz- 
ing the truth of the saying of Jesus: “ I am the way, 
the truth and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father except by me.” 

The result of your life depends upon your choos- 
ing the good way and walking in it. In the language 
of another: “ Choose Christ, for he is the way. All 
the strength and sweetness of the best possibilities 
of life are embodied in him. All the truth that is 
needed to inspire a good man to noble action and fine 
character is revealed in him. He is the one master 
altogether worthy to be served and followed. Take 
his yoke upon you and learn of him, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” 








EFFECTUAL DOCTRINE. 


It would seem a pity and a shame that in any asso- 
ciation of Christian professors, judgment should be 
so “turned backward ” that the inculeation of doc- 
irine should be maintained as a mere means of self- 
satisfaction and of the repression of intellectual de- 
velopment, instead of being made a stimulus to that 
cultivation of man’s spiritual instincts, through which 
alone, in that ordained “ Way ” which involves the 
crucifixion of his merely natural instincts, each may 
hope to clearly apprehend, according to his individual 
measure of capacity and depth of insight, the har- 
monious “ all truth ” (Jno. 16: 13) of Christ. And 
yet such perversion or disparagement of wholesome 
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aspiration must be the tendency where the inculea- 
tion of the direct inspiration and illumination of the 
individual omits all reference to that solidarity of 
intellectual experience, by virtue of which we are not 
only contemporaneously “ members one of another,” 
mentally fully as much as materially, but whereby 
the intellectual life of the successive ages becomes a 
continuous life, wherein we all have need to defi- 
nitely realize that “‘ other men have labored, and we 
are entered into their labors.” For the need is none 
the less universal because of its varying in the degree 
of its urgency with the varying importance of the 
traditional matter so presented to various minds for 
fresh apprehension. It may be regarded as the call 
or pointing of Providence without us, which cannot 
gainsay the shining of the Grace within us, but which 
may even be conceived as contributing thereto. For 
as it is thus confirmed by the accumulating experi- 
ence of mankind, as the very “ counsel ” of the godly 
(compare Psalm 1: 1), it may be at ee oy 
identified with that ‘ more sure word ” of 2 Peter 1: 

19, which shines provisionally into our ea dark- 
ness. (I here adopt the preposition “into” instead 
of “in,” in conformity with a suggestion of our late 
estimable and scholarly friend, Dr. Henry Haw- 
thorne.) 

Who shall say that this joint benefaction of the 
accumulative Providence without us, and the origina- 
tive Grace within us implies anything less than the 
presentation of those allegoric “ gates,” or “ ever- 
lasting doors ” of the Psalmist, w hich i in us, but not 
of us, will open within and above us for the entrance 
of “the King of glory,” on the application of that 
“key of David,” which is one thing with the essen- 
tial cross of Christ, seeing that in him, and through 
it alone the internal and the external revelations are 
to be reconciled in their working subordination ? 
Who shall dispute the call of all true and truly rep- 
resentative Christians, to accordingly unite, in a truly 
apostolic succession, 7 the aspiration “that for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the means of many persons, 
thanks may be rendered by many on our behalf ?” 

May we alike avoid, indiv idually and collectively, 
the false humility of “ dwelling in the things which 
we have seen ” (see Col. 2: 18, R. V.), and the faulty 
aspiration of an isolated self-sufficiency ! tome 


“THE NIAGARA MOVEMENT.” 


The national conference of American negroes 


held recently at Buffalo, N. Y., has been but inade- 
quately noticed in the newspapers. The leading 
spirit was Professor Du Bois, of Atlanta University, 
at whose call the conference was gathered. Four- 
teen States were represented by 29 leading negroes. 
A permanent organization, under the name of “ The 
Niagara Movement,” was formed, with Professor Du 
Bois as secretary and George H. Jacobson, of Cin- 
cinnati, as treasurer. The Chicago Public says: 
“The animus of this movement is evidently opposi- 
tion to Booker T. Washington’s theory of industrial 
education for negroes as negroes, and without refer- 
ence to their rights as men.” 
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The platform adopted by the conference is as 
follows: 


1. Freedom of speech and criticism. 2. An unfettered and 
unsubsidized press. 3. Full manhood suffrage. 4. The aboli- 
tion of all caste distinctions based simply on race or color. 5, 

The recognition of the principle of human brotherhood as a 
practical, present creed. 6. The recognition of the highest and 
best human training as the monopoly of no class or race. 7. A 
belief in the dignity of labor. 8. United effort to realize these 
ideals under a wise, pure and fearless leadership. 


The address issued to the American people is as 
follows: 


The members of the conference known as the Niagara Move- 
ment, assembled in annual meeting at Buffalo, July 11th, 12th 
and 15th, 1905, congratulate the Negro-Americans on certain 
undoubted evidences of progress in the last decade, particularly 
the increase of intelligence, the buying of property, the check- 
ing of crime, the uplift in home life, the advance in literature 
and art, and the demonstration of constructive and executive 
ability in the conduct of great religious, economic and educa- 
tional institutions. At the same time, we believe that this 
class of American citizens should protest emphatically and 
continually against the curtailment of their political rights. 
We believe in manhood suffrage; we believe that no man is so 
good, intelligent or wealthy as to be entrusted wholly with 
the welfare of his neighbor. We believe also in protest against 
the curtailment of our civil rights. All American citizens have 
the right to equal treatment according to their behavior and 
deserts. We especially complain against the denial of equal 
opportunities to us in economic life. In the rural districts of 
the South this amounts to peonage and virtual slavery; all 
over the South it tends to crush labor and small business enter- 
prises; and everywhere American prejudice, helped often by 
iniquitous laws, is making it more difficult for Negro-Ameri- 
cans to earn a decent living. Common school education should 
be free to all American children, and compulsory. High school 
training should be adequately provided for all, and college 
training should be the monopoly of no class or race in any 
section of our common country. We believe that in defense 
of its own institutions, the United States should aid common 
school education, particularly in the South, and we especially 
recommend concerted agitation to this end. We urge an in- 
crease in public high school facilities in the South, where the 
Negro-Americans are almost wholly without such provisions. 
We favor well-equipped trade and technical schools for the 
training of artisans; and the need of adequate and liberal en- 
dowment for a few institutions of higher education must be 
patent to sincere well-wishers of the race. We demand up- 
right judges in courts, juries selected without discrimination 
on account of color, and the same measure of punishment and 
the same efforts at reformation for black as for white offend- 
ers. We need orphanages and farm schools for dependent chil- 
dren, juvenile reformatories for delinquents, and the abolition 
of the dehumanizing convict-lease system. We note with alarm 
the evident retrogression in this land of sound public opinion 
on the subject of manhood rights, republican government and 
human brotherhood, and we pray God that his nation shall not 
degenerate into a mob of boasters and oppressors, but rather 
may return to the faith of the fathers—that all men were cre- 
ated free and equal, with certain unalienable rights. We 
plead for health—for an opportunity to live in decent houses 
and localities, for a chance to rear our children in physical and 
moral cleanliness. We hold up for public execration the conduct 
of two opposite classes of men; the practice among employers 
of importing ignorant Negro- -American laborers in emergencies, 
and then affording them neither protection nor permanent em- 
ployment; and the practice of labor unions of proscribing and 
boycotting and oppressing thousands of their fellow-toilers, 
simply because they are black. These methods have accen- 
tuated and will accentuate the war of labor and capital, and 
they are disgraceful to both sides. We refuse to allow the 
impression to remain that the Negro-American assents to in- 
feriority, is submissive under oppression and apologetic before 
insults. Through helplessness we may submit, but the voice 
of protest of ten million Americans must never cease to assail 
the ears of their fellows, so long as America is unjust. Any 
discrimination based simply on race or color is barbarous, we 
care not how hallowed it be by custom, expediency or 
prejudice. Differences made on account of ignorance, immor- 
ality, poverty or disease may be legitimate methods of fight- 
ing evil, and against them we have no word of protest; but 
discriminations based simply and solely on physical peculiari- 
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ties, place of birth, color of skin, are relics of that unreasoning 
human savagery of which the world is and ought to be thor- 
oughly ashamed. We protest against the Jim-Crow car, since 
its effeet is and must be to make us pay first-class fare for 
third-class accommodations, render us open to insults and dis- 
comfort, and to crucify wantonly our manhood, womanhood 
and self-respect. We regret that this nation has never seen fit 
adequately to reward the black soldiers who in its five wars 
have defended their country with their blood, and yet have 
been systematically denied the promotions which their abili- 
ties deserve. And we regard as unjust, the exclusion of black 
boys from the military and naval training schools. We urge 
upon Congress the enactment of appropriate legislation for 
securing the proper enforcement of those articles of freedom, 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. We repudiate the mon- 
strous doctrine that the oppressor should be the sole authority 
as to the rights of the oppressed. The Negro race in America, 
stolen, ravished and degraded, struggling up through difficul- 
ties and oppression, needs sympathy and receives criticism, 
needs help and is given hindrance, needs protection and 
is given mob-violence, needs justice and is given charity, 
needs leadership and is given cowardice and apology, 
needs bread and is given a stone. This nation will never 
stand justified before God until these things are changed. 
Especially are we surprised and astonished at the recent atti- 
tude of the church of Christ—on the increase of a desire to bow 
to racial prejudice, to narrow the bounds of human brother- 
hood and to segregate black men in some outer sanctuary. 
This is wrong, unchristian and disgraceful to twentieth cen- 
tury civilization. Of the above grievances we do not hesitate 
toyeomplain, and to complain loudly‘ and insistently. To 
ignore, overlook, or apologize for these wrongs is to prove our- 
selves unworthy of freedom. Persistent manly agitation is 
the way to liberty, and toward this goal the Niagara Move- 
ment has started and asks the co-operation of all men of all 
races. At the same time we want to acknowledge with deep 
thankfulness the help of our fellow-men, from the abolitionist 
down to those who to-day still stand for equal opportunity 
and who have given and still give of their wealth and of their 
poverty for our advancement. And while we are demanding, 
and ought to demand, and will continue to demand the rights 
enumerated above, God forbid that we should ever forget to 
urge corresponding duties upon our people: The duty to vote; 
the duty to respect the rights of others; the duty to work; 
the duty to obey the laws; the duty to be clean and orderly; 
the duty to send our children to school; the duty to respect 
ourselves, even as we respect others. This statement, com- 
plaint and prayer we submit to the American people, and to 
Almighty God. 


The attitude of those who are inclined to fall in 
with a trend of public opinion that has been threat- 
ening to swamp certain of our American ideals is 
reflected in the Outlook, which says editorially: 


These men who, have undertaken to organize the “ Niagara 
Movement”... are likely to injure rather than to benefit 
their race so far as they have any influence upon the race at 
all. They are likely to do this, in the first place, because, al- 
though they advocate some things most necessary for the 
progress of the negro race and the health of the nation, they 
base their protest largely on a misapprehension of the facts. 
That the welfare of the negro depends on unqualified “ man- 
hood suffrage ” seems to be their assumption. . . . Unqualified 
“manhood suffrage ” is not a principle, it is a device to secure 
justice—a device which has sometimes worked well and some- 
times ill. . . . Democratic sentiment in America, moreover, is 
not retreating before the caste spirit, as these men assert; it 
is rather growing in power and effectiveness. Race dis- 
tinctions are not in every case unjust. Whatever distinctions 
are necessary for race integrity may properly be maintained. 
For colored men to argue that race separation is degrading to 
them is equivalent to a concession that their race is inferior— 
a concession which they themselves repudiate. .. . / As a mat- 
ter of fact, these colored men, mostly of the North, represent 
a small element in the race. The real leaders of the American 
negroes are not complaining; they are too busy inculcating 
habits of thrift, energy and self-control among the people to 
whom they are proud to belong. 


Would it not seem a strange reason for belittling 
the earnest concern of these men, who are of univer- 


sally recognized ability and devotion to the interests 
of their race, that they are few and are in advance 
of the large part of their fellow-sufferers? Thrift 
and energy and self-control are all very excellent 
things. They are excellent in free men, and they 
are especially excellent in slaves and in those who 
we are willing shall continue inferiors. Shall we 
imply that men like Professor Du Bois are not real 
leaders of their race because they have faith in more 
than habits of thrift and energy and self-control ? 
We must not for a moment tolerate those top-heavy 
characters that have not the homely foundations of 
thrift, energy and self-control, but as long as we are 
satisfied with no more than this for a race or a class 
in our midst, but not satisfled with it for ourselves, 
we are untrue to the spirit of American freedom, we 
are untrue to the Divine Life of all men. 


R. Barenay Spicer. 


THE PEACEMAKERS. 

{The following account of the Interparliamentary Union is 
taken from the initial number of Bob Taylor’s Magazine, re- 
cently established at Nashville, Tenn. It is by Hayne Davis, 
member of the State Legislature of New York, a young man 
who, by his articles in the Outlook and other magazines, 
and his public addresses is coming to be one of our ablest 
advocates of peace. Many Friends had the opportunity of 
hearing him, when a little over a year ago he addressed a meet- 
ing under the care of the Universal Peace Union in the Young 
Friends’ Auditorium in Philadelphia.] 

It was a great event in the political history of man- 
kind when war was finally and forever driven out of 
so great an area as our part of the American conti- 
nent. This has been accomplished, and a vast terri- 
tory, from ocean to ocean and from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes, is almost ‘solidly organized into con- 
stituent everlasting members of an enduring nation, 
within whose body war will not again be waged. 
Doing this was the great political work of the nine- 
teenth century. As this work was drawing near its 
completion a movement was begun which is destined 
to end in the formation of a world-wide union with 
nations as members instead of States, made in the im- 
age and likeness of the United States, and destined 
to accomplish for all the people of the whole world 
what has been accomplished for the people 
who have come to America from all lands 
and developed this nation. The actors in this 
movement did not see at the outset where 
they were being carried by their zeal for the 
general welfare. But they dared to take the next 
step forward, in every crisis, and by doing so they 
have raised the world to a height never before 
reached, and not foreseen by them a score of years 
ago. 

It is just two decades since William Randal 
Cremer, a London plasterer, took his seat if the 
British Parliament as representative of the working- 
men. He is a representative also of the best people 
and literature of England, and of the world also. ... 

This man is now a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor; last vear he was the recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize of $40,000, given for the most effective 
work in promoting peace among nations. He used 
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the money to strengthen the International Audis | 
tion League of London, which was founded by him. 
He accomplished these and other great things by 


daring to move forward, in unmarked ways, for the 
welfare of the whole world. 


As soon as he entered Parliament he saw that na- 
tions were wrongly related to each other; though es- 
sential to each other’s well-being, they were ready at 
any moment to destroy and devastate each other in 
war. Instead of wasting words in opposing war ap- 
propriations, he decided to stand for the execution of 
treaties between nations, binding them to resort to 
arbitration instead of to war. Instead of being over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of work, he decided what 
he would do and did it, and this forced others to act. 
Having reached the conclusion that the United States 
should take the initiative in this movement, without 
consulting any one, he drew up a letter, or memorial, 
addressed to the President and Senate, our treaty- 
making power, asking them to open negotiations for 
a treaty of arbitration with Great Britain. Then he 
presented this letter to various members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament for their signatures. This put the 
burden of decision on each of them. John Bright 
was still in English politics, and objected that there 
was no precedent; Mr. Cremer replied: “ True, but it 
is a right thing to do, so we will make a precedent “a 
and in due time Mr. Cremer appeared in W ashington 
with the memorial signed by two hundred and thirty- 
four members of the British Parliament—the first 
memorial addressed to members of one Parliament by 
the members of another. Of course, it did not at 
once cause the execution of a treaty of arbitration 
between England and the United States. But Mr. 
Cremer was undaunted, and proceeded to France to 
discuss with friends in the French Parliament the 
execution of a treaty of arbitration between France 
and the United States. He thought France might 
succeed with us better than England had done, be- 
cause there was here nothing but gratitude and good- 
will for France, whereas some animosity toward Eng- 
land was manifested on account of Ireland. At Paris, 
while this was being discussed, a treaty of arbitra- 
tion between England and France was suggested. and 
Mr. Cremer promised to bring over to Paris some 
members of Parliament to discuss the idea. Conse- 
quently, on the 31st of October, 1888, a small gath- 
ering of earnest men from the British and French 
Parliaments discussed the idea of making friends of 
these two “ ancient enemies.” This meeting result- 
ed in the calling of a subsequent conference, to be 
held at Paris during the Exposition of 1889-1890, to 
which members of other parliaments should be in- 
vited, and the discussion broadened so as to cover 
treaties of arbitration between all nations. This con- 
ferenice gave birth to the Inter-parliamentary Union, 
a body composed exclusively of members of national 
parliaments and organized for promoting interna- 
tional arbitration as the way of working for peace 
along practical lines. Any member of any national 
parliament can belong to this Union, so it rests with 
the individual members of the national legislatures 
to appear at its services and to give their nation rep- 
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resentation in this unofficial, international Parlia- 
ment. 


This Union has grown in sixteen years from an 
idea in one man’s mind to a body with over two thou- 
sand national lawmakers as members, and has be- 
come an acknowledged power in world politics. Its 
resolutions have no binding force, but they are sup- 
ported by the sentiment of the whole Union, and by 
the best sentiment of the best people of every na- 
tion. And as all the members of this Union have 
places in national parliaments, from which they can 
speak as well as vote, the ideas adopted by it find im- 
mediate expression, and the influence of the Union 
has grown even more rapidly than its membership. 
It has already revolutionized the thought of the world 
on treaties of arbitration. Sixteen years ago the 
idea was ridiculed by many and heeded by only the 
wisest. To-day it is the dominant idea in nearly 
every foreign office, and more than a dozen treaties 
of arbitration have been put into operation, and a 
great many more are now in process of negotiation. 

This Union declared in favor of a permanent Tri- 
bune of International Arbitration, at its Session in 
1894. In 1899 such a tribunal came into being, 
out jurisdiction, it is true, but the creation of suc a 
court was the greatest political event of the world up 
to that time. Founding it on the solid ground of 
jurisdiction, by giving it power and authority over 
questions included in treaties of arbitration, and cre- 
ating an International Congress to supplement it, are 
the great political works which remain to be done. 

How far are we from the accomplishment of these 
things? Not very far, from present indications, 
when justly judged. Some nations have already 
bound themselves to arbitrate all differences and to 
give this court jurisdiction over controversies be- 
tween them. Others are moving in the same direc- 
tion. The treaties negotiated between the United 
States and other Powers failed because they did not 
specify the questions included in them and did not 
give The Hague Court jurisdiction over them. Hav- 
ing reserved the right to say hereafter what ques- 
tions were to be avhitreted under these treaties, the 
President and the Senate fell out over the exercise of 
the subsequent judgment. It was naturally an apple 
of discord. And the difference between the Presi- 
dent and Senate has helped rather than hindered the 
cause of arbitration, in more ways than one. First, 
it revealed the prevalence of a powerful public senti- 
ment in America for arbitration, whereas distin- 
guished senators have said the sentiment was all 
manufactured. Second, it revealed the defects in the 
Anglo-French Treaty and those modeled after it. As 
discovering an error is the chief part in its correction, 
and as these treaties expire in five years, the prospects 
are that another decade will witness the execution of 
a great many treaties of arbitration drawn free from 
these defects, and so not only the Senate and the 
President, but also foreign governments, will be sat- 
isfied with them. This is all the more probable be- 
cause a conference of nations, similar to that held at 
The Hague in 1899, will convene soon after the close 
of the Russo-Japanese war. This conference will 
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greatly facilitate the general adoption of a model 
treaty of arbitration which will make The Hague 
Court an integral, automatic part of the world’s ju- 
dicial machinery. 

The man who moved the nations to assemble in this 
conference is Richard Bartholdt, President of the In- 
terparliamentary Union of the Arbitration Group in 
the United States Congress, and now recognized as 
the leading advocate of arbitration in any national 
parliament. He has been rising to this height during 
many years of effort. The crisis came this year. In 
1903 the Interparliamentary Union met at Vienna. 
Six hundred national lawmakers were present. Mr. 
Bartholdt was the only American among them. In- 
deed, there were only two Americans among the nine- 
teen hundred members of this Union, Mr. Bartholdt 
and Samuel J. Barrows, both members of the United 
States Congress when they joined the Union. Mr. 
Barrows was no longer in Congress. So in 1903 Mr. 
Bartholdt stood alone in the United States Congress 
for this Union, and alone in the Union for the United 
States Congress. He went to Vienna convinced that 
the 1904 session should be held in the United States, 
and that it should declare for the convening of a Con- 
ference of Nations, to consider the extension of the 
principle of arbitration, and the creation of a perma- 
nent Congress of Nations, to convene periodically 
and discuss international questions as current events 
make particular questions paramount, just as State 
and National legislatures do. Like Mr. Cremer, he 
acted on his idea without consulting others, and by 
daring to do what he thought right, he put the bur- 
den on others, and succeeded in bringing about a con- 
ference of nationsdestined to accomplish great things. 

The members of the Inter-parliamentary Union 
had no idea what was in store for them when the lone 
American was permitted to address the assembly in 
favor of the United States for the session of 1904, the 
year that marked the centennial of the acquisition of 
Louisiana, and the maturity of this nation. Against 
many objections, Mr. Bartholdt was able to bring the 
Union to America, but only because he exhibited a 
courage and confidence worthy of a true representa- 
tive of a great cause and a great nation. He had ab- 
solutely no provision for the entertainment of the 
Union. He had no associate in Congress to aid in se- 
curing an appropriation. But from his youth he has 
dared to go forward when duty demanded it, though 
no way was apparent. And since his return from 
Vienna in 1903, he has caused the United States Gov- 
ernment to appropriate $50,000 for the entertain- 
ment of the Inter-parliamentary Union, has gath- 
ered around himself, as their president, one hundred 
members of Congress to stand for arbitration and to 
contribute an American membership of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. He has caused the Union to 
call for a conference of nations, and the principal na- 
tions of the world to say that they will attend such a 
conference; and he has by this means conveyed to the 
mind of not less than two hundred million people the 
idea that an international congress is the practical 
plan for establishing justice and perpetuating peace 
among nations. 
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When we duly consider the value of broad-casting 
a true idea, this in itself constitutes the greatest sin- 
gle political sérvice in the cause of international peace 
that has so far been performed by one man. 


By bringing this Union to the United States, and 
by preparing the resolution which required it to take 

a stand on this idea of a permanent international 
sscdiiieaael he has brought into the practical polities 
of the United States and of all nations the idea whose 
adoption will cause the beating of swords into plow- 
shares, the conversion of men-of-war into merchant- 
men. Now he is preparing to be at Brussels for the 
1905 session of the Inter-parliamentary Union, with 
a plan for a treaty of arbitration fit for a model, and 
which founds The Hague Court on solid ground of 
jurisdiction over questions included in them, and 
with a practical plan of representation in a perma- 
nent parliament of nations. 

Any American can see that this is only a plan for 
practical application to international affairs of those 
political principles on which our Union is founded. 
A little reflection will show that the hour has come 
for this. The United States is now full grown. Fur- 
ther progress can only be made by our entering a 
world-wide Union now, and perfecting it during the 
century, as we entered an Atlantic Seaboard Union 
a century ago, and have only just finished perfecting 
it, in form and in area. At this moment the exten- 
sion of the telegraphic systems unites all parts of the 
world together and the wireless makes the political 
union of these parts not more necessary or inevitable, 
perhaps, but more imperatively demanded now. An 
American parliamentarian and an American Presi- 
dent have dared to take the steps necessary to get the 
nations assembled. Mr. Bartholdt and the two thou- 
sand members of the Inter-parliamentary Union are 
on guard to see that’ this, or some other, international 
conference, founds, upon the solid grounds of juris- 
diction, the International Court, which the first con- 
ference at The Hague created, and gives birth to an 
international congress to supplement this Court. 

The light is certainly breaking, therefore, upon the 
dark night of the War Era. Treaties of arbitration 
are appearing in the international sky like stars in 
the evening. The sun of international organization 
for the establishment of justice and the maintenance 
of peace, has not risen, but great statesmen have fore- 
seen the dawn and have declared its coming. While 
Mr. Cremer was organizing the body that would 
awake the world to this plan of perpetuting peace, 
Mr. Bartholdt was being prepared, in the school of 
American polities, to take command of the organiza- 
tion and plan its final campaign. Neither man had 
any knowledge of the other. And, at the same time, 
other men were being prepared, in all parts of the 
world, to espouse this idea at the proper moment. 
When the conference meets it must feel the pressure 
of public opinion in America in favor of a perfected 
system of international arbitration to take the place 
of war. The hour has struck for strong voices to be 
raised everywhere in America for the idea which Mr. 
Bartholdt has brought into international politics. . . 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


EVIL DOING AS NEWS. 


Dvrine the past decade the magazines have vied 
with one another in exposing the corruption that is 
undermining our business and political life. The de- 
scription of dishonest and selfish practices has been 
graphic, and often sensational, and the American 
public has apparently found these stories of real hap- 
penings more interesting than fiction. Has this ex- 
posure been a good thing, or would it have been 
better to have left the general public in ignorance 
of this social rottenness, and to have turned the 
search light instead on the virtues that exist every- 
where? If noble lives and noble deeds are exploited 
and exalted, will it lead to such a general desire to be 
noble that the evil will die a natural death ? 

If the effect of the somewhat sensational expo- 
sures of political wrongdoing all over the country 
had been merely to gratify morbid curiosity, we 
should have no hesitation in bearing our testimony 
against them. But the manifest purpose of at least 
one of the writers was to tell the story of the frauds 
practiced on the people in such a manner as to 
arouse their indignation and stir their consciences. 

There can be no doubt that the description of the 
actual condition of affairs existing in Philadelphia, 
and the fastening upon its citizens of the epithet, 
“corrupt and contented,’ worked like leaven dur- 
ing the year which preceded the final upheaval, and 
made possible the splendid burst of popular approval 
which greeted the one man who had it in his power 
to strike with his ax at the root of the evil. Wrong- 
doing cannot be effectually checked unless there is a 
knowledge of its existence; and when the wrong- 
doing is of such a character that only the people’s 
representatives have power to remedy it, it is neces- 
sary that the people generally should know the con- 
ditions, so that the consciences of the representatives 
may be quickened by the public conscience. 

There should be a distinct line drawn between 
the exposure of evil for the sake of reforming it and 
the recital of evil doings for the purpose of gratify- 
ing a morbid curiosity. Under the latter heading 
we would place details of murders, suicides, divorce 
eases, and other criminal or semi-criminal deeds, 
which are magnified in many of our papers and pub- 
lished with sensational headlines. The reading of 
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these turns the mind into unhealthy channels and 
tends to increase the evils portrayed. 

Even when it is wise and necessary to bring dis- 
honest actions to the light of day, and deal with 
them publicly, there should be no note of pessimism 
along with the disclosure. The writer in presenting 
his facts should take it for granted that the people 
desire justice and fair dealing, and that they will 
vote for an honest administration of government 
whenever the issue is clearly defined. The reform 
movements that are now in progress in several parts 
of our country are evidence that this is the case, and 
are doing much to increase our faith in human 
nature. 

In the supplanting of evil by good there are 
always two processes going on. The successful gar- 
dener often finds it necessary to pull up noxious 
weeds by the roots, but if he spent all his time pull- 
ing weeds he would have no crops. He must plant 
good seed and strengthen and fertilize the good 
plants, so that they will take possession of the soil 
and leave no room for weeds. In the garden of 
human life, when noxious weeds appear, we must 
do our part toward uprooting them, and not hold 
aloof for fear of soiling our fingers. But every one 
whose life is a constant presentation of the beauty 
of truth, purity, courage, justice, is crowding out 
some of the weeds and adding to the beauty and 
fruitfulness of the garden. 


Some one was overheard to say (as reported in the 
editorial columns of the Philadelphia Friend), 
“The idea that spiritual life is to be limited by 
psychology is a position that a Friend is not going 
to assume.” The rest of the conversation was not 
heard, but the remark seems incomplete unless we 
add that least of all would any real psychologist as- 
sume any such position. Again, this was overheard: 
“Unless we have something better than the devel- 
opment of natural law in a human being, there will 
be found a great gulf fixed between that and saint- 
ship.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Delegates belonging to both political parties, and 
representing sixty-five of the sixty-six municipalities 
of Porto Rico, met in convention last week at San 
Juan and adopted a memorial to Congress demand- 
ing self-government. The memorial complains that 
after seven years of American rule the preponder- 
ance of power still rests with an executive council 
composed of heads of departments appointed by 
President Roosevelt, some of whom are ignorant of 
the language, customs and needs of the country. In 
addition to the present house of delegates, consist- 
ing of 35 members elected by the people, the 
memorial asks for an insular Senate, composed of 
two senators from each of seven districts. It pro- 
poses that heads of departments continue in their 
present offices, but form no part of the executive 
council, and that in future thev shall be appointed, 
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not by the President of the United States, but by 
the Governor, with the consent of the insular 
Senate. These requests seem entirely reasonable, 
and should receive the serious consideration of our 
next Congress. As the Governor is appointed by 
the President of the United States, the nominating 
of officials would presumably be in good hands, and 
those appointed would be more likely to study the 
needs of the people if their confirmation depended 
upon representatives of the people. The island of 
Porto Ricg belongs rightfully to the Porto Ricans, 
and they are entitled to as much self-government as 
they are united in asking for. 

That the dissolution between Sweden and Norway 
will be peaceably accomplished now seems assured. 
Both houses of the Swedish Parliament approved 
the report of the special committee appointed to deal 
with the crisis, and the recommendation that negotia- 
tions for a dissolution be entered upon was unani- 
mously adopted. Two days later the Norwegian 
Storthing, without a dissenting voice, adopted the 
proposal (made by the Swedish committee) to submit 
the question of dissolution to a vote of the people on 
the 13th of this month. 


There is a growing public sentiment against the 
betting that appears to be the inevitable accompani- 
ment of horse-racing. In St. Louis, where the 
county authorities have been interfering with the 
work of the city police in suppressing this evil, Judge 
Marshall, of the Supreme Court, has issued an injune- 
tion restraining such interference. As a result of this 
the Delmar race track will be closed pending the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the writ, which is 
returnable Tenth month 10th. In Cleveland Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson announced on the 31st, the day of 
the Grand Cireuit races, that pool selling would not 
be permitted. This caused much consternation among 
the horsemen, and they decided to refund the gate 
money and abandon the races. 


The seventh annual congress of Zionists opened in 
Basle, Switzerland, on the 27th of last month, with 
over 1000 delegates in attendance. Dr. Max Nordau 
was elected president. The chief interest centered 
upon the aceceptance or rejection of a tract of land 
offered bythe British Government for the founding of 
a Jewish colony in East Africa. The Socialist mem- 
bers, led by Israel Zangwi!l, were in favor of this pro- 
posal, but after a stormy discussion they were out- 
voted. A resolution affirming that the one place for 
the founding of a Jewish colony is in Palestine, the 
Jewish Fatherland, was adopted by a large majority. 
The Socialists withdrew from the convention after 
this vote, and will organize for the purpose of found- 
ing a Jewish colony elsewhere than in Palestine. 

President Vreeland, of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway system, New York, is coming to the front in 
the industrial world because his workmen do not 
strike. Instead of making concessions to his men, as 
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other employers have done, in the expectation of win- 
ning their gratitude, he consults their leaders and 
gives them a voice in the management. This has 
worked so well that he may go a step further and 
give the whole working force a vote on the import- 
ant questions that arise in relation to the conduct of 
the railroad. 


A dispatch from London states that a remarkable 
temperance wave is spreading over England. Four 
reasons are assigned for this: The tightness of 
money and the high rate of the income tax; the strik- 
ing condemnation of the use of aleohol by some of 
the most influential medical authorities; the total ab- 
stinence of the majority of the labor leaders; and 
the fashion set by the lerge number of American vis- 
itors, who show a remarkable preference for iced 
temperance drinks. 


. 


A prominent merchant of San Francisco has been 
informed by cable from Shanghai that the boycott of 
American trade is effective among Chinese mer- 
chants, and has accordingly canceled orders amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars. This merchant is making 
arrangements for a conference of the commercial 
bodies of San Francisco, to see what can be done to 
improve the situation. 


Under the exciting influence of war it is not diffi- 
cult to get recruits for the army, but there is little 
that is attractive about army life in time of peace, and 
American citizens do not enjoy it. It is stated that 
during the last five years desertions from the United 
States army have aggregated 27,305. When our 
army shall have been minimized and transformed into 
a national police force, it will be possible to place the 
men in stations that are practically permanent, so that 
they can have as much family life as other policemen, 
being absent from their homes only in times of emer- 
gency. Under conditions such as these positions on 
Uncle Sam’s police force would be sought for so ea- 
gerly that those who wished to leave it would be 
allowed to resign instead of deserting. 

Prominent Republicans in Philadelphia are advo- 
cating the nomination for sheriff of D. Clarence Gib- 
boney, for fifteen years secretary of the Law and 
Order Society. That such a nomination is seriously 
considered is evidence that the politicians realize the 
tremendous power of an awakened public conscience. 
Some of the members of the City Party look upon this 
suggestion with suspicion, fearing that the purpose of 
such a nomination would be to secure enough votes to 
continue the Organization in power. They believe 
that in all which relates to municipal government 
good citizens should forget that they are Republicans 
or Democrats, Prohibitionists or Populists, and 
should stand on the platform of a clean and honest 
city government, efficiently administered. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has devoted two-thirds of 


a column to the activities of Friends in connection 
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with the approaching meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee at Pendleton. Among other things it states that 
in the absence of Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Balti- 
more, who is in Europe, Dr. Joseph 8. Walton, of 
George School, will preside; he will also speak on 
Seventh-day evening (the 19th) on “ Religious Life.” 
On First-day evening Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of 
Swarthmore College, will speak on “ Ministry.” We 
are further informed that after the conclusion of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting some of the members of the 
Central Committee will go to Illinois and others to 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. 








WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

On the twenty-fifth of Seventh month Western 
Quarterly Meeting assembled at London Grove, Pa., 
where its sessions are always held. Cloudless skies 
and a nearly completed harvest were conditions that 
promoted attendance. The Meeting House, which is 
one of the largest within the yearly meeting limits, 

yas almost filled, the number of young people present 
Sie especially remarked. It may also be noted that 
the custom, which at one time threatened to prevail, of 
withdrawing for social intercourse under the old trees 
that adorn the grounds, while those older in years 
transacted the business of the meeting, has now hap- 
pily passed away, and most of the attenders of the 
meeting for worship are found in their places during 
the business hour. 

Soon after the gathering of the meeting Wm. 
Way, from Maryland, spoke briefly of God as the 
law, the single power which unites into one brother- 
hood of Christ bond and free, male and female. He 
exhorted all in the beauty of holiness to worship or 
commune with this power with heart and mind, soul 
and strength, and to let the spirit of God search out 
the hidden thoughts of our hearts, to make this law 
manifest in us through obedience to the second great 
commandment, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Enoch Hannum, venerable in years, but perenially 
young in the things of the spirit, opened his vocal ser- 
vice with the inquiry, “ Why call ye me Lord and 
Master while ye do not the things I command you?” 
and enlarged upon the thought ‘that we like to claim 
allegiance to Christ, but often fail to live up to the 
truths he has taught us. This fact is not due to our 
failure to know and feel his indwelling power, but 
perhaps it often happens that we set aside his admoni- 
tions to service because they are so gentle and the 
requirement seems too small to us to be regarded. 
We look for a greater mission and desire signs and 
wonders. This is not God’s method. He that is 
faithful in that which is least will be faithful also in 
that which is greater. We must look for small duties 
and be faithful in meeting them. In this society God 
is as able now to qualify his instruments as he ever 
was. The lack is in our responsiveness to his call. 
We need more frequently and more earnestly to 
“enter into our closets and shut the door;” that is, 
to shut out the intrusion of all worldly interests and 
to seek the centre of all goodness and happiness, 





waiting to hear and eager to heed the monitions of 
duty and service which come to every seeking soul. 

Edward A. Pennock offered an earnest supplication 
that we might go forth from the meeting with more 
purposeful lives and increased willingness to do the 
Master’s work in the world. 

Chalkley Webster followed with a petition for 
strength and growth into a condition of acceptance. 
Samuel Broomell spoke of the blessedness of gather- 
ing for public worship in the unity of the spirit to 
seek for renewed revelations of truth and encouraged 
all to watchfulness and obedience. 

With slight interruption the religious meeting 
passed into business session, with Augustus Brosius 
clerk, and Ella Broomell assistant, at the desk. The 
representatives were nearly all in attendance. The 
business at this season of the year is less than usual, 
consisting mainly of the reports of standing commit- 
tees. Satisfactory circular meetings and one Philan- 
thropic Conference were reported, propositions for 
continued effort by the committees in charge were 
approved and cordial appreciation of their past labors 
expressed. The statistical table read from the min- 
utes showed a slight gain in membership, in spite of 
a number of removals by certificate. Portions of the 
Yearly Meeting extracts, carefully selected by the 
clerk, were read. In spite of the fact that members 
have copies of the extracts in their homes, there 
seems much reason for reading in collective capacity 
such portions as bring up matters of special 
interest to the body at large and allowing discussion 
of any points suggested thereby that may be of value 
at that particular time and place. The feeling of the 
meeting was that the reading had been very profit- 
able. After the appointment of various nominating 
committees to name clerks, trustees for the Home, 
and a new Philanthropic Committee, the meeting 
adjourned to the porch and yard for social inter- 
course, and gradually scattered to the hospitable 
homes of the London Grove residents for dinner, 
prior to the long drives home which awaited many 
attenders. Jane P. Rusuwore. 





PEACE CONVENTION AT MT. LEBANON, 


[The following invitation has been sent out by the Shakers, 
who have always stood consistently for peace between nations 
as between individuals. ] 

The Shakers of Mount Lebanon extend to you an 
invitation to attend a Peace Convention in the inter- 
est of universal peace, to be held at Mount Lebanon, 
N. Y., August 31st, 1905. 

For one hundred and thirty vears the Shakers have 
been showing that it is possible for. men and women 
to approach the highest ideals of human brotherhood, 
living at peace with the world and among themselves, 
and they believe that as a rule of action, the princi- 
ples of peace and brotherhood are capable of the 
widest application. 

From the beginning they have maintained that the 
interests of mankind are not divided, but in common, 
and they ask you to join with them in this Conven- 
tion, and lend your aid in favor of international 
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peace and arbitration, and to prove to the world the 
inhumanity and stupidity of war, the suffering it 
entails, and its economic waste. 

There are practical measures that can be taken up, 
and influence be brought to bear upon our govern- 
ment, as the people of other countries are bringing 
influence to bear upon their governments, for the 
arbitration of international disputes, the reduction of 
armaments on land and sea, the establishment of the 
great waterways of commerce as neutral zones, the 
reduction of the burden of taxation, which must be 
borne by the producing classes. These and kindred 
questions will be subjects for discussion and action. 


JosepH Hoipen, 
Harrret Buiiarp, 
Aveusta Strong, 


Dantet Orrorp, 
Anna Wuirr, 
Saran Bureer. 


[There are good hotel accommodations nearby at Lebanon 
Springs, one of the oldest watering places in the country.] 





RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE AT TUSKEGEE. 

[By Dr. Robert E. Park, in the Churchman (Episcopal), re- 
printed in The Southern Letter (Tuskegee) .] 

At the conclusion of that wonderfully in- 
teresting book, “The Varieties of Religious 
Experiences,” Professor William James tells us 
that one of the psychological characteristics 
of religion is: “A new zest, that adds it- 
self like a gift to life, and takes the form either of a 
lyrical enchantment or an appeal to earnestness or 
heroism.” If I were to put in a sentence what seems 
to me the essentially religious influence of the great 
negro school which Mr. Booker T. Washington has 
established at Tuskegee, I could scarcely find words 
that more accurately express the matter than those 
of Professor James, that I have just quoted. Wher- 
ever Tuskegee touches the life of the negro people, 
whether it is in the narrow circle of the school, or in 
the wider sphere of its influence outside, it seems to 
add a new “ zest to life ” and make an appeal to earn- 
estness and heroisin. 

This fact is important, since every year increases 
the prestige of the school and widens the area of its 
influence. At the last annual Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference there were delegates, as I remember, from 
every Southern State except Tennessee and Virginia. 
Some notion of what Tuskegee means to the farmer 
may be gathered from the remark of a woman who 
has been one of the most faithful attendants of the 
conference: “I tol’ ’em (her sceptical neighbors) dat 
noth’n g’ne to hole me back now, Tuskegee had me 
by de han’.” Tuskegee stands there on the soil in the 
midst of them, a monument to the energy of the 
black man and the good will of the whites; and Tus- 
kegee has the farmers by “ de han’.” 

Since in the last analysis it is upon the earnestness 
and the integrity of these patient and lonesome strug- 
gles on the soil that the faith men have in the future 
of the negro is based, it is by making them sharers 
in a great task, by letting them feel that by doing 
well the tasks imposed upon them, by getting land 
and building schoolhouses, they are not only improv- 


—_—~ 


ing their own condition, but helping to regenerate - example of the thrift and industry which is the pri- 
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the race, that Tuskegee has added “‘ new zest ” to the 
life of these farmers and made an “ appeal to their 
earnestness and heroism.” 

Each year sees the circle of Tuskegee influence 
widen by the seattering of its graduates, most of 
them to the different parts of the South, some of 
them to Cuba, Porto Rico and Hayti. Tn recent 
years more of them have been going out to Africa. 
Though beyond its gates, Tuskegee graduates are, 
however, not beyond its sight and its influence. It 
still exercises over them, as I have said elsewhere, a 
sort of “ parochial control.” For many years past 
it has been the special and peculiar task of the Rev. 
Robert C. Bedford, secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees, to visit every year as many as possible of the 
former students of Tuskegee, and to keep in touch 
by correspondence with those who have gone to other 
lands. In this way Tuskegee lives on as a-spirit and 
a tradition in the lives of its graduates, and the sense 
of loyalty to it and the cause it stands for gives dig- 
nity and a sense of moral worth to many humble 
lives. 

One of the most interesting incidents of a recent 
visit to Tuskegee was Mr. Bedford’s account to the 
students in chapel one evening of one of his tours of 
visitation to graduates of the school. During his tour 
he traversed twelve States and visited seven institu- 
tions conducted by or with the assistance of Tuskegee 
graduates. In talking the matter over at that time, 
I think he named twenty-six institutions, some of 
them obscure, to be sure, which, though not formally 
connected in any way with Tuskegee, still either be- 
cause they had been founded by graduates of Tuske- 
gee or because their teaching force was largely re- 
eruited from there, were maintaining the Tuskegee 
spirit, and extending its influence. 

There is a wonderfully beautiful and touching 
negro hymn, one of those many simple and child- like 
songs of the old slavery days, which runs: 


“O Lord, O my Lord; O my good Lord, 
Keep me from sinking down.” 


Only those who know something of the inner life 
of the negro people, the vague aspirations of many, 
and the silent, patient struggle of the few, can com- 
prehend what the moral support of such a school as 
‘Tuskegee means to the young men who go out from 
there year after year to perform those humble t tasks 
in the world which are prescribed to them, not always 
by the individual talents, but by the condition and 
social status of the race to which they belong. It 
“keeps them from sinking down.” 

If the influence of Tuskegee has been on the one 
hand to inspire with a religious devotion those of the 
negro race who are seeking a place in the world, on 
the other its influence and example has given to the 
religious instinct and institutions that the negroes 
brought with them out of slavery a practical direction 
and definite aim. The Bible Training School at Tus- 
kegee aims to give young men fitting for the minis- 
try not merely a thorough knowledge of the Bible, 
but to give them in addition a trade, so that they can 
be to the people among whom they are sent a living 
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mary requisite of any permanent uplift and improve- 
ment of the people. The Rev. E. J. Penney, chap- 
lain of the school and head of the Bible Training 
School, gives his pupils an illustrious example of the 
way in which industrial and religious work can be 
united by conducting a canning factory, during the 
summer months when the school is no longer in ses- 
sion. 

Coming as many, if not most, of these young men 
do, direct from the farm, with little or no knowledge 
of the manifold organized activities for social service 
and religious education of which the modern church 
has made itself a center, they have an opportunity 
through the medium of the Christian Endeavor, the 
Y. W. ©. A., Y. M. C. A., and the work of these 
three missionary societies and of the Humane So- 
ciety connected with the school, to get some definite 
knowledge of the aim and methods of modern church 
work. In addition to this, every student in the Bible 
Training School is expected to spend Sundays in the 
churches and mission stations in the surrounding 
country. If they do not find a place where they can 
be of service, they are encouraged to seek new fields 
and help people otherwise neglected. In this way 
several new missions have been started. 

Here, as elsewhere, the effort is to stimulate the 
spirit of enterprise, of self-help and labor toward 
practical ends, where the value of labor is measured 
by practical results. A people still primitive in its 
ideas, to whom the abstract notions, in which a people 
of higher culture has condensed so much that is sig- 
nificant, are still mere words, can learn only in this 
way the difference between Christian ideals and those 
pagan and animal excitements which so often pass 
for Christianity among the more ignorant members 
of the race. 

The Bible Training School at Tuskegee is, in short, 
in aims and methods, a mission training school. It 
trains its pupils for industrial mission work at home. 
Indeed, Tuskegee, as a whole, is less an industrial 
school than a missionary training institute, which, 
under the leadership of a great teacher, has taken 
upon itself the task of uplifting a whole people. 


SCHOOL SECRET SOCIETIES. 


One of the live topics discussed at the meeting of 
the national education association at Asbury Park, 
last week, was that of the high school secret societies. 
While this may seem a small matter, it is an infinitely 
vexing one, and will grow more troublesome wher- 
ever these organizations are permitted to thrive. The 
feeling grows that these societies militate against the 
genuine democracy of the schools. It is of decided 
interest that the teachers in this discussion almost 
universally disapproved of anything likely to gener- 
ate un-American ideals. In the view of a high school 
principal from Louisville, Ky., these fraternities in 
his school, composed of a very small minority, exerted 
an influence similar to that of the House of Lords. A 
New Jersey principal, finding that the secret societies 
divided his school into cliques, and stopped many 
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movements that should have had the united interest 
of all, has found a remedy. The secret orders were 
ruled out, and larger societies substituted, open to 
all, and directed by members of the faculty. A Kan- 
sas City principal declared that the secret societies in 
public high schools breed class distinctions in the peo- 
ple’s college, and are subversive of that broad repub- 
licanism which puts the son of every citizen upon an 
equal plane of opportunity. There was evident gen- 
eral agreement with the statement that, whether con- 
trolled or not, the secret societies are the worst thing 
that can get into an American public school, and have 
no legitimate place there.—Springfield Republican. 


LETTER FROM DR. JANNEY. 


What strikes one most forcibly, perhaps, in Italy 
is the improvement that has taken place during the 
last twenty years,—in fact, since the country has 
been united under its present rulers, and the force 
of ecclesiastical control broken. Judging from what 
is learned from the doleful warnings in guide-books, 
and the tales of old travelers, we expected to be forced 
to keep our hands on our purses all of the time or 
find them mysteriously vanish, to put other valuables 
in safes and to expect the rifling of baggage. For- 
merly, no doubt, such precautions were necessary, but 
not so now. From conversations with travelers, and 
from our experience, it would seem that travel is 
much safer here than at home. It is not now usual 
to lock the bedroom door, the cabmen and gondoliers 
may usually be trusted to ask the right fare, hotel 
keepers charge a fair rate, beggars are much reduced 
in number, the cities are kept in much more cleanly 
condition, order is better, the health of the people 
improved and the water supply good. 

As an instance of improvement the case of the 
city of Rome may be cited, where the death rate has 
been reduced from fifty in the thousand to fifteen. 
All of these improvements are to be credited to the 
present government, and the measures it has put into 
force, the chief of which is compulsory education. 
Under the papal rule, free education was not encour- 
aged, and among girls, not allowed. 

Venice has always been an independent city, and 
the Roman Church has never achieved an ascend- 
ancy here. At Rome, priests are as numerous as 
leaves in Vallombrosa, but here seldom seen. 

One is impressed in Venice by the spirit of busi- 
ness enterprise which has built up the city and made 
it great; by the spirit of democracy, through which 
all of the people, rich and poor, seem to mingle in 
their pleasures and join in their occupations and 
political affairs. The same trait was noticeable in 
Florence, but it is much more conspicuous here. To 
prove that the feeling of democracy prevails it is 
only necessary to visit the spacious and beautiful 
Square of St. Mark’s in the evening. Those who 
know say that there is no such beautiful place in any 
other city, flanked, as it is, on three sides by palaces, 
and on the other by the Church of St. Mark, which 
is covered with frescoes, mosaics, statues, and sur- 
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mounted by domes. The pavement is covered by 
constantly moving crowds of people of every class, 
while on each side hundreds sit and listen to the 
music of a fine band. Occasionally the front of St. 
Mark’s is lighted by torches of varied hues, throwing 
every detail into distinct view. 

Venice does not disappoint the imagination. It is 
more lovely than it seems possible for a city to be, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the visitor 
lingers here, and is loth to leave. An Englishman, 
it is said, came here expecting to stay one day and 
remained fifty years. 

In Rome, the chief interest is historical; in Flor- 
ence it is art; in Venice, history and art, nature and 
humanity are combined in one grand symphony. 


O. Epwarp J ANNey. 
Venice, Seventh month 17th. 








WHICH IS THE ROYAL BABY? 


A cradle of gold has the Czarevitch, 
With gold-leaf drapery shrouded; 

Two chairs, with a pillow, my baby’s bed 
In a tenement chamber crowded; 

But my pretty one nestles as softly down 

As the wee little lad that’s born to a crown,— 
So, which is the royal baby? 


In Caucasus linen the Czarevitch goes, 
And wonderful diamonds hold it; 

This treasure of mine wears a cotton gown, 
And ribbons of blue enfold it; 

But his eyes shine out from a kingly face, 

And he wears his robe with a sov’reign grace,— 
So, which is the royal baby? 


Tall Cossacks keep watch o’er the Czarevitch, 
And sentries are set at his portal; 

My little one has but a single guard,— 
He who keepeth all things mortal; 

But nobody grudges my baby’s life 

Like the Russian princeling’s, born to strife,— 
So, which is the royal baby? 


Three nurses, they say, has the Czarevitch, 
With degrees from a royal college. 
Alas, for my sweeting! He has but one, 
And love is her only knowledge! 
But the Queen of the Russias may not stay 
With her prince, like me, for the livelong day,— 
So, which is the royal baby? 


—Nora Archibald Smith, in Sunday School Times. 








BIRTHS. 


EVES.—At their home in Millville, Columbia County, Pa., 
Fourth month 9th, 1905, to Charles and Ellen Russell Eves, 
a daughter, who is named Julia Myra Eves. 


HARVEY.—On Seventh month 21st, 1905, at Media, Pa., to 
Dr. Ellis Marshall and Phebe Scarlett Harvey, a son, who is 
named Rolfe Marsh Harvey, 2d. 


SMITH.—At Stockton, N. J., on Sixth month 27th, 1905, to 
Joseph and Elizabeth Williams Smith, a son, who is named 
Joseph Smith, Jr. 


MARRIAGE. 


HALL—GREEN.—On Seventh month 18th, 1905, at the home 
o1 the bride’s parents, “ Chestnut Grove Farm,” West Goshen 
Township, Chester County, Pa., Eugene Dowell Hall, son of 
Clarkson and Elizabeth Hall, of Willistown Township, Chester 
County, Pa., and Cora Frances, daughter of B. Franklin and 
Ida V. Green. . 


PATTERSON—HICKS.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., on the 26th of Seventh month, 
1905, under the care of Westbury Monthly Meeting, Harold 
Truesdell Patterson, of Arlington Heights, Mass., and Emily 
Hicks. 


DEATHS. 

BORTON.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Seventh month 18th, 1905, 
Lydia A., wife of David Borton, aged 66 years; a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. She bore her illness of six 


months, during all of which time she was deprived of speech, 
with patient resignation becoming a Christian. 


EWEN.—At Camden, N. J., Seventh month 18th, 1905, 
Sybilla Ewen, aged 71 years; a consistent member of Haddon- 
field Monthly Meeting for many years. 


JACKSON.—At Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Seventh month 27th, 
1905, Jane T. Jackson, of Philadelphia, widow of Israel Jack- 
son, in the 84th year of her age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race Street. 

JACKSON.—In Camden, Del., Sixth month 30th, 1905, Sarah 
Kimmey Jackson, aged 84 years. While she was not a mem- 
ber of our meeting, she was of Friendly descent, and in her 
younger days she frequently attended our meetings, and was a 
great admirer of Friends’ principles and mode of worship. She 
had many warm friends in our Society, and she had selected a 
place in Friends’ Burying Ground in Camden to be laid, near her 
many relatives and friends; but a short time before she died 
she decided to be put in the grave her husband had had pre- 
pared for her some years before he died. She was the last 
of three sisters to pass away within five months, and the last 
of an old Delaware family prominent in the early settlement 
of the State. 


LUKENS.—At Hammonton, N. J., on Sixth month 23d, 1905. 
Mary H. P., wife of William B. Lukens, and daughter of David 
and the late Elizabeth B. Pancoast, formerly of Germantown, 
Philadelphia. Interment at West Laurel Hill. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Elisa H. Scofield, of Swarthmore, and Annie Bell Storm, of 
Bayside, L. I., accompanied Samuel S. Ash and wife on their 
Western trip, expecting to visit Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco and Denver. 


We heartily congratulate our friend Joseph Allen Baker on 
his return to the House of Commons as member for East 
Finsbury by a majority of 768. His “record” as chairman of 
the Highways Committee of the London County Council is an 
admirable one, and he is a good specimen of the stamp of men 
that we need most in public life,—men of strong moral and 
religious convictions, with business ability and resolute deter- 
mination to use it in the interests of the community.— 
British Friend, 

Many testimonies have been borne to the teaching of Dr. 
Rendel Harris, but not often has such a tribute been paid to 
him as was given at a recent service by G. A. Johnston Ross. 
Holding up a copy of Dr. Harris’ recently-published devotional 
work, “'The Guiding Hand of God,” Mr. Ross said, “ I am going 
to preach what is in that book, which, if am not mistaken, 
will soon be considered a classic.” At the close of the service, 
a shop adjoining the hall was besieged by applicants for the 
book. The few copies on hand were taken up, and many left 
unsatisfied. The publishers (the National Free Church Council) 
are making every effort to meet the unusual demand.—The 
Friend (London). 





Agnes and Anna Graham, sisters of John William Graham, 
of Manchester, England, returned from their three months’ 
visit among Friends in America, on the “ Cedric,” sailing from 
New York on the 19th of Seventh month. They mingled with 
Friends at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and at Haverford Col- 
lege and Swarthmore College. They were at Buck Hill Falls 
at the time of the First-day School Assembly, and visited by 
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special invitation many of the Friendly centers, including 
Woodstown, N. J.; Wilmington, Del., and Washington. One 
notable week was spent in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia as the guests of Prof. J. Russell Smith and family on 
their mountain farm near Bluemont. 





The following is from the British Friend: The Toronto 
Globe contains a report of joint meetings held by the “ Ortho- 
dox” and “Hicksite” Friends at Newmarket (Canada). 
Walter D. Gregory, an influential Friend at Toronto, and 
brother-in-law of Isaac Sharp, writes that he does not remem- 
ber such meetings being held before, and believes that it is a 
result of the visit of our friend John W. Graham last sum- 
mer. If we understand the newspaper report correctly, the 
“ Friends’ Church”, at Toronto lent their Meeting-house for 
the Yearly Meeting of the other body, and on the Sunday 
three joint Meetings were held, the speakers being mostly of 
the “Hicksite” persuasion. The report states that the 
“church” was crowded, and the meetings were favored with 
great spiritual power. The duties and aims of a well-ordered 
life, and the practical issues thereof, were forcefully brought 
to the consciousness by Isaac Wilson (of Bloomfield, Ont.) and 
others. 

The Friend (London) notes that: The Toronto Globe re- 
ports the holding of the “ Hicksite” Yearly Meeting of Cana- 
dian Friends in the Orthodox Friends’ Meeting-house at New- 
market, Ontario. On the Sunday Orthodox and Hicksite 
Friends met together in the same building, the meetings being 
conducted morning and afternoon after the manner of the vis- 
itors, and in the evening as they are usually held there on 
Sunday evenings. Each of these gatherings was crowded. 








RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS 


DLETON. 


After a thorough investigation of all the routes to Pendle- 
ton, the following is proposed as the best: 


Pennsylvania Railroad train leaving (Eighth month 17th) 
—New York (Twenty-third Street), 7.55 a.m.; Philadelphia, 
10.25 a.m.; Washington, 7.50 a.m.; Baltimore, 8.55 a.m.; Har- 
risburg, 12.50 p.m.; Pittsburg (arrive), 7.05 (supper) p.m.; 
(leave), 8.15 p.m.; Richmond, Ind., 5.00 a.m. (Eighth month 
18th); leave, 6.45 a.m.; Anderson, 8.10 a.m.; leave 8.25 a.m. 
(via Big Four Railroad) ; Pendleton, 8.38 a.m. 

No special rates could be obtained from points within the 
Trunk Line territory; therefore the best rate that can be ob- 
tained is a rate for a party of ten or more traveling together 
on one ticket. The rates from the several points are as fol- 
lows: 


New York—regular rate to Anderson, $18.45; party rate, 
$16.37. 

Philadelphia—regular rate to Anderson, $16.75; party rate, 
$14.13. 

Baltimore—regular rate to Anderson, $15.95; party rate, 
$13.10. 


From reports received it does not appear that there will be 
the requisite number, either from New York or Baltimore, to 
obtain the party rate from either of these cities, and it will 
be necessary for Friends from New York to pay local fare to 
Philadelphia, and Friends from Baltimore and the South to do 
the same to Harrisburg; a party ticket in that case would 
be obtained for all going from Philadelphia to Harrisburg at 
$2.10 each, and another from Harrisburg, including those who 
may come from Washington or Baltimore, at $12.03, which 
would make the rate from New York $16.63, and Baltimore 
$14.57. Sleeper would be taken at Pittsburg to Richmond; 
the cost of a berth will be $2.00. Arrangements will be made 
so that a car to Pittsburg and sleeper from Pittsburg will be 
reserved for Friends. 

It is important that I receive information immediately from 
those who desire to join this party. 

Hempstead, L. I. 


TO PEN- 


JoHN W. HUTCHINSON. 








FRIENDS GOING WEST. 


The General Secretary of the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles would be glad to receive a line 
from Friends who may be going West at any time, and espe- 
cially in connection with the meeting of the Central Committee. 
If such Friends as may feel moved to visit some of our meet- 
ings en route, or within the bounds of the Western Yearly 


Meetings, will indicate their willingness to perform such ser- 
vice, however brief the visit may be, either in public or pri- 
vate capacity, arrangements may be perfected to make such 
visits cover needy points. 

A Macedonian ery, just for help and encouragement, comes to 
us, and it would seem that a little systematic effort may en- 
able visits to be made at the most available points, and at the 
least possible expense. Henry W. WLBUR, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 140 North Fifteenth Street. 





THE EARLY FRIENDS AND THEIR RELA- 
TION TO THE BIBLE. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXIL. 


Text, John, i., 1. Bible readings, Heb., i., 3; John, iii., 25-36; 
Luke, i., 20; John, v., 47; xv., 7; xiv., 33; xii., 47. 


The early Friends looked upon the Bible as the words of 
God. By the Word of God they had the same understanding 
as that expressed by the apostle, the Word was God. They 
also looked upon the Word as Christ, the eternal Son of God, 
the second person of the Trinity. They accordingly distin- 
guished between the Word and the words of God. To them 
no printed words, however sacred and inspired, could be the 
final and complete Word. They adhered to the Greek Rhema, 
or Logos, a term that has recently grown familiar to the 
philosopher. To them the Logos was more than the inspired 
record. It was the witness for God in the heart. Without it 
Fox found no peace, comfort or enlightenment, even though the 
Bible was his constant companion, even though he knew it 
from cover to cover; it was not untl the spirit of Christ 
brought forth the new life in the soul, not until its Light was 
shed abroad, and illumined the pages of the Scriptures that the 
Bible came into his possession as his own. 

It was this personal possession of the words of God, made 
possible by the “ Word of God,” by the Logos, by the Spirit 
within, that made the Scriptures very precious to the Quaker; 
and he longed that all men should be emancipated from the 
fetish that held them bound. He saw them losing the Spirit 
by the exaltation of the letter. He would bring the Scriptures 
closer to the hungry; he would change them into living food, 
instead of schismatic husks. 

George Fox told his opponent that the Scriptures were the 
“words of God, but were not Christ, who is the Word... . I 
owned what the Scriptures said of themselves, namely, that 
they were the words of God, but Christ was the Word.” 1 

In this connection he held that the Scriptures could give in- 
formation, but not life. The life came from Christ, and the 
Scriptures nourished that life; the Scriptures testified of that 
life. The early Friends quoted from those suggestive words of 
Jesus, “ Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life; and they are they which testify of me. And ye 
will not come to me, that ye might have life” (John, v., 39, 
40). 

It was in accord with this idea that Isaac Pennington wrote, 
“Life cannot be received from the Scriptures, but only from 
Christ the fountain thereof; no more can the Scriptures give 
the rule, but point to the fountain of the same life, where 
alone the rule of life, as the life itself, can be received. The 
Scriptures cannot ingraft into Christ, nor give a living rule to 
him that is ingrafted; but he that hath heard the testimony 
of the Scriptures concerning Christ, and hath come to him, 
must abide in him, and wait on him for the writing of the law 
of the spirit of life in his heart, and this will be his rule from 
the law of sin and death, even unto the land of life.” 2 

This relation of the Scriptures to the indwelling Christ, the 
Spirit and Light that guides and comforts, instructs and sus- 
tains, as held by the early Friends, anticipated the modern non- 
sectarian conception of the Bible in its relation to human life. 
The Religious Educational Association held in Philadelphia in 
1904 is responsible for the following: “The Scriptures handle 
most quickly and feed most steadily the responsive glow of the 
soul.”3 ... “The Bible is a channel for the play of God’s 
Spirit upon man’s spirit, and it is God’s Spirit which is the 
actual and only source of religious life.” 4 

These modern statements fully reveal the early Quaker posi- 
tion. At that time, however, the Friends were busy in op- 
posing those who exalted the letter above the Spirit; that and 
the phraseology of their day makes them easily misunderstood 
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at this distance. It was never their intention to disparage the 
use and value of the Bible. On the other hand, it was their 
desire to bring it closer to the needs and demands of the peo- 
le. 

Their test of spiritual truth was not in the Spirit alone or 
in the Scriptures alone; it was in the new creature brought 
forth by the quickening power of the Christ within, interpret- 
ing the record of God to his children. To them this new birth 
and the life that sprang therefrom was possible to every man, 
and, being possible, they made no provision for the half-way 
Christian, for the man that has one hand in the glory of the 
kingdom and the other in the darkness of worldly experiences, 
To them this test was equally valuable for all. They knew no 
* pillar Quakers,” no “spiritual geniuses,” no prophets above 
another; > like Zwingli, they believed that this was an experi- 
ence which every one may have, and having it, then he shall 
know. 

The enemies of thé Friends insisted that they set up an au- 
thority above the Bible. The Friends, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that their great desire was to bring the Bible into the 
inner life of a man. To make it the only rule of conduct in 
outward affairs was to the founders of the Society not enough. 
they would incorporate it into the inner life as illumined by 
the Light of the Spirit. 

“The great work of the Scriptures,” says Barclay, “is that 
we may witness them fulfilled in us, and so discern the stamp 
of God’s Spirit and ways upon them, by the inward acquaint- 
ance we have with the same Spirit and work in our hearts.” 6 

It is drifting a long way from the original conception of the 
Society to exalt the teachings of the Spirit until the truth and 
comfort of the Bible is a tradition; and it is drifting just as 
far in the other direction to so exalt the verbal authority of 
the Bible that the teaching and comfort of the Spirit will be 
no longer deemed necessary. , 

The Society of Friends needs the Bible read and studied 
more intelligently in certain quarters, and more reverently in 
others before it can find the broad platform of unity 7 upon 
which our fathers stood. 
REFERENCES : 

1“ Journal of George Fox,’ 
readings in Lesson 29. 

2“ Works of Isaac Pennington,” vol. i., p. 268 (2d ed.). 

3“ Report of Religious Educational Association, 1904,” p. 3, 
Professor Frank Knight Sanders, dean of Yale Divinity School. 

4Ibid., p. 179, Professor Charles L. Stuart, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Ill. 

5“ Social Law in the Spiritual World,” Rufus Jones, p. 184. 

6 Tbid., p. 84. 

7 See Lessons 43 and 44. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM VIRGINIA, 


To Lydia H. Halli, Rachel W. Hillborn, Elizabeth Lloyd, R. 
Barclay Spicer, editors, and Charles F. Jenkins, business 
manager: 


My Dear Friends: I have long had it on my mind to write 
you a short letter of encouragement. You are editing and pub- 
lishing an excellent paper. I read every issue, and mostly all 
of it, and feel benefited and helped by every one I read. 

I think I notice an improvement in each succeeding issue. 
Your love and your interest is no longer bounded by the limits 
of the Society of Friends. They go out to all the world. That 
is as it should be. All are parts of a stupendous whole, whose 
body nature is, and God the soul or life. 

God is the life of all that lives, and all lives; so that brings 
us into close relationship with all that is. It is written in 
Scripture that “what may be known of God is manifest in 
man.” Hence, the proper study of man is man, and if we 
know God we have the assurance we have life eternal, inas- 
much as Jesus said in his prayer recorded in the 17th chapter 
of John, in which he said, “ This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” What you have written on the peace propaganda is es- 


pecially interesting and encouraging, as I have been engaged * 


in it all my adult life, and more actively engaged in it ever 
since 1861, especially after the war and during reconstruction. 

I was a delegate to each of the three conventions held in 
Virginia to determine upon a correct basis of reconstruction— 
one in Alexandria and two in Richmond—and labored hard to 
secure the adoption of my views in regard to it, and through 
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the providence God, I believe I was successful in each and all 
of them. 

I went to Philadelphia with the unqualified support of the 
Union people of the State. John Minor Botts combated my 
views in the first convention in Alexandria, and was the presi- 
dent of that convention. He was in full accord with them in 
the third, in Richmond. We both went to the Philadelphia 
convention in perfect accord. He was vice-president of the 
Philadelphia convention, and president over it part of the 
time. 

The first meeting of the Southern Union Convention in 
Philadelphia developed the sentiments of the delegates, and 
through them those of their constituents. 

At the close of that session myself and two others com- 
prising the delegates from Fairfax County, went to dine and 
obtained a room to ourselves, in which we discussed the situa- 
tion with our dinner, at the close of which they requested me 
to embody in a resolution the views of the convention, which 
I did, and submitted to them in writing. It met their views, 
and they said to me, “Go to the Press oflice, and have 300 
copies printed by morning, and you go down and get them, 
and distribute them on the benches occupied by the delegates 
before the convention meets to-morrow morning,” which I did, 
and every member of the convention had a copy in hand be- 
fore the question was put, and it was carried by three tre- 
mendous hurrahs, and carried without a dissenting vote. That 
resolution led the Congress of the United States to pass the 
14th and 15th amendments to the United States Constitution, 
which saved the Southern States from a race war in which the 
whites would have suffered most, and would have complicated 
reconstruction almost beyond repair, if not quite. 

I say if those amendments had not been adopted a race war 
in the seceded States would have been inevitable. I have been 
in intimate intercourse with the Southern people fifty-seven 
years, and have lived among them for near a half century. I 
believe I know them thoroughly, especially as I have been a 
student of society from youth up. And in saying so I express 
the opinion of every member of the convention at that time. 
We were in earnest, inasmuch as our dearest interests and 
very lives were involved. 

In order that we may take a more serious view of the exist- 
ing conditions of society to-day, and resolve to do our whole 
duty as citizens, I will say when the convention adopted the 
Constitution of the United States, and the thirteen colonies 
accepted it as their organic law, in violation of the principles 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the Civil War 
which followed, logically became inevitable. 

All the efforts of our ablest statesmen to the contrary, or 
in preventing it, did not avail. I have a very keen and clear 
recollection of that part of our history, and had all my prop- 
erty swept away by the conflict, and my life and the lives of 
family in jeopardy for five consecutive years, and we lived be- 
tween the lines of the two armies for nine consecutive months 
without receiving any personal injury, in the providence of 
God, I believe. 

Affectionately your friend, 


Accotink, Va. Jacosp M. TroruH. 





THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK FROM OUR FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 


In not having a paid ministry we lack the continuous efforts 
of a steady paid worker in our meetings. 

Can a farmer keep up his farm on one hour’s work per week, 
or the business man conduct a successful business with the 
office open one hour per week. 

Should there not be steady and persistent effort, all through 
the week to get the people to attend meetings, not so much 
outsiders, but our own members? 

We need now a society for the expression of religious 
thought, not a society for its repression. 

To my mind the most important statement in the last book 
of “The Minutes of the Yearly Meeting” is the fact stated 
that the meeting house at Bordentown, N. J., is closed. Why? 
In a city of some 5,000 population, with the meeting house in 
the city and on the main street, why should it be closed? 

The same is true of Burlington meeting, the site of the first 
yearly meeting in this country, and our meeting house closed 
and the yard used to pasture horses. This is certainly a ques- 
tion for close study. 

It would seem that the regular attendance at all our meet- 
ings could be doubled if we can arrange to have some regular 
system of investigation and visiting. Is it the duty of re- 
corded ministers to visit Friends’ families in their neighbor- 
hood ? Davip H. WRIGHT. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11] a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





8th mo. 6th (lst-day).—At Newtown, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meet- 
ing, under the care of a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 6th (lst-day).—At Haverford, 
Pa., meeting house, an appointed meet- 
ing at 3 p.m., under care of the Quarter- 
ly Meeting’s Visiting Committee. 


8th mo. 6th (1st-day).—Columbus, 0O., 
Friends’ Association at the home of Issac 
Stanton. 


8th mo. 8th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 10th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 11 a.m. 


8th mo. 12th (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, in Brooklyn (Scher- 
meihorn Street), at 2.30 p.m. 


8th mo. 12th (7th-day).— Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 
a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, at 
10 a.m. 


8th mo. 12th (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Green Plain (near 
Selma, O.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. (all stand- 
ard time). 


8th mo. 13th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends, at White Plain, N. Y., at the 
home of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 42 
Fisher Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


8th mo. 13th (lst-day)—A circular 
meeting at Hockessin, Del., at 3 p.m., un- 
der the care of a committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 


8th mo. 18th (6th-day). — Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence meets at Fall Creek Meeting House, 
Pendleton, Ind. Sessions through Sixth- 
and Seventh-days. See issue of Sixth 
month 24th, page 394. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day).— Pelham 
Half-Yearly nent at Yarmouth, On- 
tario; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek Meet- 
ing House (near Mt. Pleasant, O.); min- 
isters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 20th (lst-day).—Joint Com- 
mittee of the Several Yearly Meetings 
for Work Among Isolated Friends, in 
Fall Creek Meeting House (near Pendle- 
ton, Ind.), at 1.30 p.m. Other meetings 
of this committee will be held between 
the sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


8th mo. 21st (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln, 
Va.), at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 2lst (2d-day).—Duanesburg 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Quaker Street, 
N. Y., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
iuh-day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 2lst (2d-day). — Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 

Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing are requested to inform committee, 
of which John L. Thomas, Pendleton, 
Ind., is chairman, as soon as practicable. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m. 


9th mo, 2d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westfield (near 
Camden, O.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


9th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Benjaminville 
(near Holder, Tll.), at 10 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


9th mo. 7th (5th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Liberty, Ia., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 8.30 a.m. 


Oth mo. llth (2d-day).—TIllinois Year- 
ly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meeting 
House, near Mt. Palatine, Ill., at 10 a.m. 


Lippincott’s contains one of Agnes 
Repplier’s entertaining papers entitled 
“The Album Amicorum.” She says that 
Charles Lamb disliked the then omni- 
present album almost as much as Thack- 
eray, but had a curious habit of doing 
what he did not want to do, for the sake 
of giving pleasure to the insignificant 
people about him. In the album of 
Frances Brown, engaged to a Mr. White, 
he wrote some lines which concluded as 
follows: 

“May your fame, 
And fortune, Frances, Whiten with your 
name.” 


LITERATURE FOR DISTRIBUTION BY 
COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT OF FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 


The General Conference Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles 
has on hand the following literature for 
distribution, according to the terms in- 
dicated : 


“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,” being the scholarly paper read at 
the Toronto Conference by Prof. Andrew 
Stevenson. Should be widely circulated 
among teachers, especially in the public 
schools. Contains 34 pages. Price, one 
cent per copy. Postage per copy, one 
cent; ten copies, six cents. 

“The Friend and His Message.” A 16- 
page pamphlet by John William Graham. 
Desirable to circulate among inquirers, 
and those only nominally interested in 
our principles. Price, one cent per copy. 
Postage, one copy, one cent; ten copies, 
three cents. 


“Opportunities of Young Friends of 
the Present Day.” This is the paper 
read by Bertha L. Broomell at the 
Toronto Conference. A 16-page pam- 
phiet. Valuable to circulate among young 

ople as an incentive to service in the 
ine of our testimonies and philanthro- 
pies. Price, one cent. Postage, single 
copy, one cent; ten copies, three cents. 

“Christianity as Friends See It.” A 
16-page leaflet by Edward B. Rawson. 
Will be sent for the cost of postage, 
which is one cent per copy; three cents 
for ten copies. Only a limited edition is 
available on these terms. 

“Fellowship in Religion.” A 16-page 
pamphlet, containing an address by 
Henry W. Wilbur. Adapted for circula- 
tion among Friends in neighborhoods as 
an incentive to the social side in religion. 
Price, one cent; postage, single copy, one 
cent; ten copies, four cents. 

“Naval and Military Expansion.” An 
eight-page pamphlet, being a paper by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. Price, one cent 
each. Postage on one copy, one cent. 
Postage on ten copies, three cents. 

“Higher Education and Peace.” Paper 
read by David Ferris at Swarthmore 
Meeting. Price, 1 cent each. Postage, 1 
cent per copy extra. Postage on ten 
copies, 3 cents. 

The prices given practically represent 
only the cost of producing the pamphlets, 
the price being relatively the same in 
large or small quantities. The transpor- 
tation on a hundred of any of these 
pieces of literature would be 25 cents. 

Send orders, with cost and postage, to 
Henry W. WILsvrR, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





This month’s Atlantic is planned es- 
pecially for summer reading. In addi- 
tion to four short stories and the con- 
cluding chapters of “The Coming of 
the Tide,” there are five essays that 
are as interesting as fiction: “In 
Swimming,” by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier; “The Breaking in of a Yachts- 
man’s Wife,” by Mary Heaton Vorse; 
“Un Conge sans Cloche,” by Agnes Rep- 
plier; “Above the Clouds at Metequi,” by 
Anna Seaton Schmidt; “An Apology for 
the Country,” by Arthur Colton. There 


is also an exceptionally important and 
timely paper by George W. Alger upon 
“The Literature of Exposure.” 


